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myself wondering whether, notwithstanding my careful attention to 
their written words, I can have grasped the meaning of these talented 
and serious men who make the contentions here referred to. 

So here again I ask for light. What is the real meaning of this 
contention of those who apply to themselves the barbarous term 
"behaviorists," and who claim to be the only real psychologists. 

Heney Rutgers Marshall. 

New York City. 



THE BELIEF IN CONSCIOUSNESS 

THE recent article by Professor Woodbridge 1 questions the validity 
of sensation as an introspectible datum in psychology. Such a 
query is equally applicable, is it not, to the other alleged elements of 
mental life, viz., images and feelings ? If, as he intimates, an intro- 
spective psychology is perhaps not worth serious consideration, does 
not the ultimate question then become, Is the commonly accepted 
notion of consciousness tenable? 

"Is it proper to distinguish consciousness from what we are con- 
scious of 1 " he asks. Yes, I answer, but not by virtue of introspection. 
Introspection gives me "conscious of-ness," never consciousness. 
That we can introspect upon consciousness, qua, conscious, appears to 
the writer only as a curious illusion, still obsessing the minds of many 
otherwise clear thinkers. 

Observation consists in the awareness by a sensori-motor arc A, 
of some external exciting object, for instance, a red-something. This 
is not a sensation — yet. Such awareness is not "conscious," but 
physiological, and is analogous to the reaction of any other irritable 
tissue upon stimulation, say that given by a nerve-net (peristalsis). 
Introspection-process differs from such awareness-process in that a 
new process B now becames "aware" of the original, and prior proc- 
ess A. But process B is still "unconscious" of itself. "Conscious- 
ness" enters to affect IT only when some third path, or neural proc- 
ess C, takes it for its object. We may then distinguish "conscious- 
ness" from "consciousness of " in that in the former case our object 
is a personal brain path possessed by our individual nervous system, 
while in the latter case the object is an excitant external to the 
nervous system experiencing it, and common to all experiencing 
nervous systems. 

Confusion is compounded, especially since James's emphasis of 
the term, because we are wont to consider "awareness" a mental 
rather than a physiological expression. Awareness of an awareness ; 
awareness, that is, on the part of process B, of process A, constitutes 

i"The Belief in Sensations," this Journal, Vol X., page 599. 
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what should be meant by the term consciousness. But since B is 
never, nor can it possibly become, aware of itself, we are never intro- 
spectively conscious. Introspection can make us aware only of some 
prior physiological disposition, never of an object or thing. Con- 
sciousness in the naive view is then an illusion. The term ought to 
designate an (unconsciousness) awareness of one's own nerve proc- 
esses, nothing more. 

Suppose that ether vibrations release energy in the retina, and 
that the impulses engendered complete a sensori-motor arc through 
the various lobes and Rolandic area to some muscles or gland. And 
suppose that just so soon as this instantaneous process were complete, 
neural activity ceased. "We should be helplessly unconscious of any 
change. Nevertheless, reaction has been made; the motor path has 
adapted the organism to the new stimulus, just as the pupillary reflex 
adapts the iris. Now in our sensing of the term, the iris is "become 
aware" of the light stimulus. Until the light again shifts, however, 
its nerve paths are doomed to inertia. The iris waits upon a further 
stimulus; it lacks an ability to become aware of its own recent 
experience. In the higher centers, on the contrary, we have a differ- 
ent situation. There, apparently, the possession of refined associa- 
tion areas allows one part of the cortex tissue to act as stimulus to 
another part. Path A may take cognizance of the light, but path B 
may then be aroused to take cognizance of path A. To our mind this 
latter is what, and is all, that we can properly mean by consciousness. 

In view of this I prefer to use the terms suggested in an earlier 
paper : 2 consciousizing process, in lieu of the much-overweighted one, 
' ' consciousness. ' ' A consciousizing process would be then demarked 
as a nervous process that takes for its own object an immediately pre- 
ceding nervous process, rather than an external excitant, or even 
some process hypothetically synchronous. So regarded, a sensation is 
not quite the "first thing in the way of consciousness," but the 
second. The first is a (physiological) awareness-process. Hence, 
there must always be two physiological processes successive in time 
for us to be able significantly to call one of them "conscious," or 
better, "a consciousizing process." 

A consciousizing process involves, if we use a stock term, reflec- 
tion. If experience were cinematographic, one neural process dis- 
appearing before the second appeared, consciousness of any sort 
would be impossible; though the organism might, as lower-level 
organisms do, still adapt itself to an environment both complex and 
changing. The "warm experience" that we cherish as pure con- 
sciousness appears upon analysis to be illusory. Its warmth is indeed 

2 "Can Biology and Physiology Dispense with Consciousness?" Psychological 
Review, Vol. XIX., pages 246-252. 
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explicable : it is the awareness of a process just past. But the realiza- 
tion of the warmth demands still for its consummation a separate, 
detached, unconscious (in the usual sense) , neural path, as yet as un- 
aware of itself as the iris is of its reflex. 

If the result of the activity of path A is to give me red-awareness, 
the result of the functioning of path B, is to give me the sensation. 
When I then affirm that I experience the sensation of red, I mean 
that a nervous impulse has passed through my cortex, and that, 
further, a second nervous impulse has immediately after taken cogni- 
zance of such a passage. 

May one not from this point of view attempt to answer some of 
Professor "Woodbridge's queries? 

"Must we conclude that colors are sensations?" Colors are sen- 
sible irritants in that they can arouse neural pathways that may 
become objects of a consciousizing process. The variety that we find 
in consciousizing processes is dependent upon variety in the exciting 
object. A blue object, for instance, instead of a red one, will give a 
unique primary JL-path, and so a unique object for the consciousizing 
process. The mere process of B sensing A is, as a process, always 
identical, whether A be a reaction to auditory, visual, olfactory, or 
whatever kind of stimulant. Sensation is always the same sort of 
thing. Sensations are various only because differing objects arouse 
characteristically differing neural paths. 

' ' To say that the mental and physical worlds are parallel . . . does 
not solve the problem." They are not parallel — in time. That we 
naively think they are is an illusion. But so far as process A is 
identical with any previous A', and the consciousizing process B 
involves certain nerve paths and no others, we find identity of experi- 
ence : we may repeat the same experience. Illusions and hallucina- 
tions mean simply that the same object finds either path A or path B 
somewhat out of normal working order. Relativity of sensations is 
due to the essential subjection of neural paths to the varying condi- 
tions of tonus, blood-supply, etc. Either path A or path B, or both, 
may be influenced by the fact that we have not had dinner. 

' ' How can a conscious process know itself ? " It never can, imme- 
diately. But (unconscious) B may become aware of A. This situa- 
tion of B becoming aware of A is what we mean, or should mean by 
consciousness. This is the whole story, is it not? 

"How is identification by memory possible if no state of mind 
was ever conscious of itself?" Suppose that process A is repeated. 
It becomes then possible for the subsequent process B to view both it 
and its prototype A' now again in activity, comparing the two, and 
either identifying or contrasting them. 

"When we dream, do we see colors?" Dreams appear to offer no 
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problem beyond these discussed. When any neural path in sleep gets 
into sufficient activity to arouse the depressed activity of the higher 
centers (B-paths), we get the same sort of consciousizing process that 
we do in waking hours, minimally intense. Between the consciousiz- 
ing processes of deep sleep and that of any waking moment the 
difference is one of degree only. 

There are, from our point of view "states (or better, processes) of 
consciousness, as such," if we agree to mean consciousizing processes 
as yet unaware of themselves. One may indeed sense a pain, but not 
directly. The thing actually sensed, in our phraseology, is the nerv- 
ous impulse released by the pain-dealing stimulant. Consciousness, 
or mind, is not made up of "colors, sounds, tastes, smells, and the 
like," nor yet is it made up of the physiological counterparts of 
auditory, visual, and olfactory objects, but the mind is the sum-total 
of the reactions, or awareness, on the part of processes B, C, D, etc., 
of processes A, B, C, etc., respectively, just prior; these latter proc- 
esses themselves being aroused by actual objects in the world, or 
neural memories of such objects (images). 

Professor Woodbridge is quite right. Introspection does not dis- 
close the existence of sensations (primary consciousizing processes). 
It never can in the nature of the case. It can disclose, as he affirms, 
only the existence of things sensed, or more strictly phrased, of neural 
paths that stand for red, and sweet, and pain, which we subsequently 
project as objects. 

As psychologists we shall hold to the term sensation, and other 
terms of its ilk, since we can justify their existence as Eigenartigen, 
even while we disbelieve the naive view usually taken of them ; and 
also for the further reason that they offer the simplest classification 
of data that otherwise, being personal and individual, scarcely could 
be classified in understandable common categories. A sensation of 
red for me is different, undoubtedly, from a sensation of red for you. 
But of necessity we agree, for the sake of our discipline, mutually to 
overlook the divergencies, and talk about red in pragmatic fashion, 
only correcting our "sense-reports" to harmonize them with practical 
demands. 

Bliott Park Frost. 

Yale University. 
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The Problem of Religion. Emil Carl Wilm. Boston: The Pilgrim 

Press. 1912. Pp. xii + 240. 

Historic idealism has to its undoubted credit certain major demonstra- 
tions as against a crudely material or mechanical view of the world. If 
one wished a plain statement of these salient achievements so far as they 



